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door. *' I guess I ought to know. I handled enough of it in
my day/9 He lifted his arm and pointed a shaking finger
across the patio and across the great valley I had just traversed.
" Down just about where I'm pointing you'll find his grave
to-day, right by the wall of old Trujillo, Honduras, where they
stood him up and shot him down."

I came and stood beside him. How the afternoon had
flown on his winged words. It was twilight and the sordid
sun-baked patio of a few hours ago now lay before us tinged
with the miracle of a tropical dusk. Soft shadows had obliter-
ated the sharp, harsh lines of midday. Gone was the livestock,
gone the sounds of the working day. Miraculously all that
came to our ears was the melodious, soft laughter of native
women, guitars softly plucked, the distant tinkle of ice in
glasses: miraculously all that came to our nostrils was the
heady evanescent perfume of the jasmine tree.

LEE CHRISTMAS
Lee Christmas, born in Livingston parish, Louisiana, in
1862, was firing banana trains out of New Orleans on the old
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railway when he was nineteen.
Burke knew him, of course. But that was after Lee arrived
in Central America. He made It his business to know every-
body who came to Honduras from Louisiana. He had to.
Christmas came to Honduras all right after he had demon-
strated that he couldn't tell a red signal light from a green one,
" Mebbe he couldn't tell red from green,'* Major Burke
mused at the dinner table that evening, " but he certainly had
plenty of chances to try, because many greenbacks and much
blood flowed across his horoscope." We soused our paper-
thin steaks with ketchup into which Burke gravely dunked his
French fried potatoes before he continued :
" Yep, Lee was given an eye test lip north, failed com-
pletely, and since he knew his railway days were over in the
States he did the next best thing. He flagged the first banana